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PLANT 
THIS FALL 


* 


Now is an ideal time so 
that the plants will have 
the full springtime to 
grow. (Frankly, we do 
transplanting in the nur- 
sery every Fall.) If we 
do not think it safe we'll 
tell you so. 


Maples and Elms from 12 to 
30 feet tall 
Yews, Spruces and Firs 
Lilacs and other deciduous 
shrubs 
Peonies and other peren- 
nials may be planted but 
should be mulched to prevent 
heaving by the frost. 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
West Newbury Mass. 











GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS NEED 


Even tender orchids may 
be sprayed safely w ith 
“O.K.’’— acknowledged 





for over 35 years the vit 
finest and safest spray AL5On 
for greenhouse use. Two- Ox 
fold killing action — by 

contact and stomach 











poisoning— assures high 
efficiency and economy. Endorsed by 
leading garde ners. 


Write for Booklet E-1115 





The high excellence of Wilson's 
Insecticides for over 35 years is 
attested by their 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD 





at the New York 
S WORLD'S FAIR 
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Garden Work for Late November 


GARDEN ferns are readily divided and transplanted at this season. 


IF THE vegetable garden is plowed in the Fall many hibernating 
insects will be turned up to freeze. 











HEAP manure around the rhubarb plants, especially those which 
have been established for several years. 


GET COLDFRAMES ready so that they may be started early in 
the Spring while the ground is still frozen. 


DO NOT allow the lawn to go into the Winter with too much top 
growth. More than two inches may be injurious. 


TULIPS planted six to eight inches deep late in the season will 
follow bulbs planted less deeply and set out earlier. 


WINTER protection should be given gradually as the ground freezes. 
Only material which will not form a frozen mat should be used. 


PLANT small evergreens in window boxes for Winter color. Spruces 
and arborvite may be used; hemlock is not entirely satisfactory. 


CONTINUE planting lilies as long as the ground is open. Manure 
on a given space will keep the ground from freezing for several 
weeks. 


CUTTINGS of the various shrubs, particularly forsythia and phila- 
delphus, will root readily in the Spring if kept buried in damp 
sand in a coldframe or cellar during the Winter. 


BE SURE to apply water freely to rhododendrons and mountain 
laurel and to all newly planted evergreens. These plants need an 
abundance of moisture at their roots when cold weather starts. 


HYACINTHS to be forced should be potted by the end of this 
month. Be sure that the soil is well soaked before they go into the 
cellar; otherwise roots will not start. An occasional watering may 
be necessary. 


IF ACORNS are to be sprouted for Winter greenery, either suspend 
them in a bottle or plant them in wet moss in a pan. Use five or 
six together. If put into heat in November, they should be in full 
leaf in February. 

NEWLY planted shade trees are often injured by sun scald during 
the Winter months. This may easily be prevented by wrapping the 
trunks from the ground up loosely with burlap or with paper 
designed for the purpose. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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The 
COLOR 
CHART 


The Garden Club 
of New Haven 


Use this simplified wheel 
with its masks for plan- 
ning accurate color com- 
binations in arrangements 
for your home, in shows 
and in the garden. Brings 
much pleasure with suc- 
cessful results. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 
* for your * 
flower-loving friends 


Price, $1.00 Each 
10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 
ORDER NOW FROM 
Mrs. John R. Demarest 


Orange, Conn. 














Last Call for 
DUTCH BULBS 


Until freezing up weather these 
can be very successfully planted. 
We still have moderate stocks in 
perfect condition of TULIPS, 
NARCISSI and some other hardy 
bulbs. None of these are exposed 
to the drying resulting from arti- 
ficial heat and are very sound; all 
are of the highest quality. 


HARDY LILIUMS 


Splendid home grown Lilium 
auratum platyphyllum, speci- 
osum, Henryi, pardalinum gigan- 
teum, Formosanum, rubellum, 
Hansoni, martagon regale, testa- 
ceum and scores of other varie- 
ties including many rare and 
choice ones. 


BULBS FOR HOUSE 
CULTURE 


Paperwhite Narcissus 

60 cents doz., $4.00 per 100 
Soleil d’or Narcissus 

75 cents doz., $6.00 per 100 
Anemone blanda and Apennina 

each, 75 cents doz. 

(also good for outdoor culture) 
and other useful varieties. 


HARDY ROSES 


A splendid selection of strong 
husky Hybrid Teas, Climbers, 
Polyanthas and other varieties. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of nee of March 3, 1897 




















Allentown, Pa., lamp standard in 
its Summer dress. 
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ne are forever talking about two cities which 
decorate their streets with hanging baskets, suspended from 
street lights. One of these cities is Allentown in Pennsylvania; 
the other is Victoria in British 
Columbia. The former is said to 
be the first city in the United 
States to adopt this plan on a 
large scale. Four hundred iron 
bowls are distributed through- 
out the principal streets. The bowls are held in place by steel 
rods fastened near the tops of the bowls. The plants that are 
used in the bowls are raised in the park department’s green- 
houses and consist, for the most part, of cannas, petunias, 
vincas, sansevierias and ivy. Cannas provide foliage as well as 
flowers, but the petunias give the greatest abundance of bloom, 
the plants being well pinched back to keep them both dwarf 
and free-flowering. 

The baskets are watered throughout the Summer by means 
of a small gasoline pump mounted on a 200-gallon tank. The 
watering is done at night, as much as 1200 gallons being used 
in a few hours. 

In Allentown the bowls are made to serve a twofold pur- 
pose, being filled with hemlock branches after the flowering 
season has passed. Thus Allentown deserves its title of ‘““The 
City of Hanging Gardens” throughout the entire year. All this 
work is done under the direction of Mr. George J. Gackenbach, 
superintendent of parks. 

The Canadian city of Victoria confines its display to the 
Summer, but uses a variety of growing material and carries out 
a decorative scheme which has received wide attention. In 1937 
the city first used baskets to celebrate its 75th anniversary. This 
year it used 800 baskets and was able to make several improve- 
ments, based on past experience. 

A good soil capacity is provided by using an extra large 
basket. There is an iron collar that fits around the top of the 
basket, providing sufficient space between the soil level and the 
top of the collar to act as a reservoir when watering. The pan 
at the bottom of the basket is filled 
regularly also and acts in a similar 
capacity. 

The providing and maintenance 
of flower baskets cannot be done on 
a shoestring. The reason most cities 
fail when decorating streets with 
baskets is on this account. Public 
ee tenders were submitted this Fall in 

no Victoria for the maintenance of bas- 
kets in 1940. The price asked for 
the construction and maintenance of 
800 baskets on the streets for three 
and one-half months was $2,300, 
after certain flowering material, to- 
gether with the baskets, had been 
provided. The city decided to carry 


Hanging Baskets for 
Decorating City Streets 





on and let the park department do the work. The following 
material is planted in the baskets as they are being made up: 
Marinka fuchsias, Lobelia pendula Sapphire, T agetes signata 
pumila Golden Gem, geraniums, 
variegated trailing nepetas, Petu- 
nia nana erecta, white and Alder- 
man. Tagetes, used for the first 
time last year, did very well. 
Lobelia is found difficult to grow 
at times, particularly in windy seasons, but no satisfactory 
substitute has been found. Pendulous petunias grow stiffly up- 
right, often three feet above the basket and refuse to hang. A 
satisfactory type has not been discovered so far. 

Mr. W. H. Warren, superintendent of parks in Victoria, 
who supplied this information, also writes as follows: 


I have just received an interesting letter from James Robertson, superintend- 
ent of parks at Arbroath in Scotland, who says he has been using hanging 
baskets for some 18 years. He states in part: ‘‘] only used moss as a lining 
one year, as it was rather unsatisfactory in that it did not keep the moisture 
and even the compost trickled through before the season was over. Being a 
textile town, canvas in all its forms is manufactured here. I got hold of a 
suitable quality, had it dyed green and found it far more suitable and less 
work than moss. I cut it up in strips and stitch around the rims. It lasts for 
two, three and even four years.’’ For plants he uses a good Paul Crampel 
geranium, two or three marguerites, double scarlet and Golden Gleam 
nasturtiums, the trailing lobelia Crystal Palace, lobelia White Lady and 
ageratum Azure Blue. 


Chrysanthemum Show in Swarthmore 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the National Association of Gardeners 
joined forces in presenting an interesting exhibition of out- 
door- and indoor-grown chrysanthemums on November 3 
and 4, in the Field House of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. To this joint undertaking, the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore College lent valuable 
assistance. 

Potted chrysanthemum plants occupied the first aisle to the 
right as one entered the hall, and they were an especially fine 
feature of the show. Splendid culture 
was noted as well as magnificent flow- 
ers. The largest flower in the show, 
William Turner, a white incurved type ain 
which measured 26 inches in circum- 
ference, received a special prize. [t was 
shown by Mrs. William N. Potts of 
W yebrooke. 

Many fine outdoor-grown chrysan- 
themums were displayed, so that the 
indoor varieties by no means stole the 
show. It is difficult to select a date 
which will permit both types of flowers 
to appear to good advantage, but judg- 
ing from this year’s and last year’s ex- 
perience, the first few days of November 
are a favorable time for getting together 








Winter treatment with evergreen 
foliage at Allentown, Pa. 
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a representative collection of the hardy and indoor-grown 
chrysanthemums. 

Cascades and other trained plants, the yellow Jean Hart 
predominating, were numerous, and a non-competitive display 
of three beautifully trained plants in conventional designs 
won a silver medal for Mr. Harry G. Haskell, Chadd’s Ford. 
Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, Radnor, and Mrs. J. E. Cald- 
well, Bryn Mawr, were successful in the cascade classes and in 
many others. Mrs. Henry B. Master, Devon, and Mrs. Samuel 
P. Rotan, Chestnut Hill, were also exceptionally able con- 
testants. 

Non-competitive displays added beauty to the exhibition, 
and many were distinguished by fine plant material. A col- 
lection of more than 100 specimens of berried or fruited trees 
and shrubs was shown jointly by the Scott Foundation of 
Swarthmore College and the Morris Arboretum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The Scott Foundation also staged an interesting collection 
of outdoor-grown chrysanthemums. In this collection, This- 
tle, an anemone-type flower with lavender-pink petals and a 
yellow cushion, originated by the late Mr. George L. Farnum 
of Media, was noteworthy as being an exceptionally late (to 
November 15) and hardy bloomer. 

The Henry F. Michell Seed Company of Philadelphia 
showed a beautiful color range in their chrysanthemum dis- 
play. Two new flowers of the exhibition type were their own 
originations—Blazing Gold and a pure white one called 
Albatross. For use either as outdoor flowers or for the green- 
house were their new large pompons Derigold and Mason's 
Gold, and a white button type flower called Silver Bells. Mrs. 
G. W. Cook, Wynnewood, also showed an attractive display 
of potted chrysanthemum plants, but not in competition. Mrs. 
J. Packard Laird, Berwyn, was the most successful contestant 
in the arrangement of classes. 


Fruits Thrive on Cross-Pollination 


Extensive tests carried on at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva in which entire trees were completely 
surrounded with cheese-cloth tents to keep out insects and 
to keep in hives of bees for pollination of the blossoms have 
demonstrated that most varieties of apples and pears, all 
varieties of sweet cherries and several varieties of plums require 
cross-pollination to insure a satisfactory set of fruit. 

Most peaches and nectarines will set fruit to their own 
pollen, but a few varieties, such as Mikado and J. H. Hale 
must be interplanted with other sorts. While little is known 
about apricots, many reports have been received that isolated 
trees do not set fruit, indicating that interplanting of varieties 
is probably desirable with this fruit also. 

Although apple varieties may be classified roughly as self- 
fruitful, that is setting fruit to their own pollen, partially 
self-fruitful, or self-unfruitful, cross-pollination with the 
right variety almost invariably prove beneficial, according to 
findings in the station tests. 


Christmas Greens in Philadelphia 


A conservation exhibit of Christmas greens will be held on 
Thursday, December 7, by The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club and the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania in the concourse of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Suburban Station, Philadelphia. 
The schedule is as follows: 

Wreath of natural evergreens, decoration optional. 

Wreath of materials other than greens. 

Christmas doorway decoration, other than wreaths. 

Centerpiece suitable for a Christmas dinner table. 

a. Open to all. 

b. Open only to members of the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club. 

Small tree not over two feet in height, simulated or real, decoration 
optional. 

6. Christmas package, featuring greens and (or) plant material; box not 

larger than one foot in any dimension. 


AWN 
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New Men's Garden Club in New York 


The men’s garden club movement is gaining momentum 
in the eastern states. A well-attended meeting, preceded by a 
luncheon, was held in the Hotel Lexington, New York City, 
recently by a newly organized group. At that time, a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted. Mr. F. F. Rockwell pre- 
sided. An address was made by Mr. Richardson Wright, in 
which he discussed garden clubs in general, saying that he 
welcomed the opportunity to join a men’s organization with 
gardening rather than artistic arrangements as its object. 

The dues of the new club are to be three dollars a year and 
meetings are to be held at 12:15 on the first Thursday of 
each month. Membership is open to all men who are inter- 
ested in gardening, if they live in New York City or vicinity. 
The secretary-treasurer is Mr. Walter E. Thwing, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Flower Arrangement Course in New York 


In order to present a well-rounded course in flower arrange- 
ment, the Horticultural Society of New York, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is offering a symposium to be given 
co-operatively by three authorities in this field. Each lecturer 
will treat the subject from her point of view, with appro- 
priate illustrative material. The schedule of lectures is as fol- 


lows: 
November 1 6 and 30, at 3 p.m.—Mrs. Walter R. Hine 
December 7 and 14, at 3 p.m.—RMrs. Roy M. Lincoln 
January 11 and 18, at 3p.m.—Mrs. Albert Benedict 


Registration may be made in advance at 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Theodore Mead Botanical Garden in Florida 


It is interesting to note that a memorial to the late Dr. 
Theodore L. Mead of Ovideo, Fla., is being developed in the 
form of a horticultural enterprise to be called the Meade 
Botanical Garden. The memorial is located near Winter Park, 
where 55 acres have been made available partly through the 
generosity of civic minded citizens of both Winter Park and 
Orlando. Ten thousand tulip bulbs are being donated by the 
Holland Bulb Industry, Inc., so that a test of tulip growing 
in Florida may be made under favorable circumstances. Mr. 
John H. Connery, 35 Richmond Road, Winter Park, is the 
director of the new botanical garden. 


Adding to New York's Hanging Gardens 


Three new gardens have been built atop the third, fifth 
and sixth floor terraces of the newest building in Rockefeller 
Center, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A hedge of 
730 upright Japanese yews borders the lowest of the three new 
landscaped rooftops. In front of these shrubs, in a panel 15 
inches wide, 10,000 hyacinths, crocuses and tulips will be 
planted. When these Spring flowers fade, they will be replaced 
by such annuals as petunias and zinnias. 

More than 30 red, pink and white flowering crabapple 
trees with small-leaved English ivy trailing beneath their 
boughs, will be planted on the fifth and sixth floor terraces. 


New Plant Displays in Los Angeles Museum 


The Los Angeles (Calif.) Museum is now maintaining an 
exhibit of plants which is changed twice each month. The 
plants used are marked with both the common and scientific 
names. General items of interest such as the outstanding points 
in their history and the habitat from which they came are 
given. 

















New Roses for You to Try Next Year 


Candid reports on the novelties which are 
being offered in the Autumn catalogues 


Fall catalogues this year. Some of them will please the 

public for a time but I believe that very few will be 
found in the same catalogues half a dozen years from now. 
To be entitled to a place in a catalogue a new rose should be 
different from any now in commerce or have a hardier and 
healthier plant than similar roses already available. Rarely do 
novelties meet both of these specifications, although a few of 
this year’s crop do so. There are roses catalogued this Fall 
which are not mentioned in this article simply because I do not 
know them; all comments are about varieties I have grown or 
seen enough of to form an opinion. 

Leading off with the popular bicolors, the first to come to 
mind, because it is one of the best of the entire list, is Apricot 
Queen, a California rose whose informal blooms open a cop- 
pery orange-pink and mature gracefully to a pleasing warm. 
pink. It has a rich fruity fragrance. The bushy plants have 
attractive foliage and know how to bloom. Another from the 
same hybridizer, Howard and Smith, is California which I 
mentioned a year or so ago but which has not yet been dis- 
covered by eastern nurserymen. The plant is much like that 
of its sister variety, producing as many or more deliciously 
fragrant, large, loosely built flowers of bronzy apricot with a 
coppery pink reverse. 

Girona from Pedro Dot is to all intents and purposes a 
more yellow President Herbert Hoover. The plant resembles 
Hoover and blooms as freely. The bloom is not floppy and 
is one of the most fragrant roses of the year. 

From the northern Ireland firm of McGredy comes Hector 
Deane, the largest and most free-blooming rose of the year. 
Freedom of bloom is not its only virtue, however, as it is neck 
and neck with Girona for richness of perfume. The bloom is 
a shapeless affair of deep satiny pink with yellow bases to the 
petals. We shall want it for its fragrance. 

From Mallerin, the successful French hybridizer, we have a 


A SCORE or more of new roses may be found listed in the 





The novelty rose Hector Deane is notable for its fragrance and 
is exceptionally large. 





The new Zulu Queen is probably the darkest hybrid tea rose which 
has yet been developed. 


rose named for his wife and when an experienced originator 
names a rose for a member of his family it usually has merit. 
Mme. Charles Mallerin has four-inch, imbricated blooms of 
orange-copper with a pinkish tinge at the edges. Fortunately, 
it holds its color better than most of the bicolors from southern 
Europe and is fragrant. The plants make only average growth 
but have been very generous with their flowers. 

Red Boy, from the garden of Dr. Whitman Cross, Chevy 
Chase, Md., bears a single flower of scarlet, flushed with orange 
and has an orange base. It is a brilliant bloom on a big free- 
blooming bush, truly decorative and fragrant. 

From the Dutch firm of J. Verschuren-Pechtold we get 
Sequoia, a richly colored bloom of apricot with brownish tints 
when first open. It is fragrant and produces a fairly good 
number of nicely formed flowers on a sturdy plant of medium 
height. 

The last of the bicolors and one which made a strong im- 
pression is Treasure Island, a California rose closely resem- 
bling Countess Vandal. It is a beautiful flower whose long 
buds of burning copper open to large blooms of raspberry- 
pink flushed with orange and marked with heavy veins. It 
has a pleasing fragrance and the three-foot plants were rarely 
without flowers all season long. 

As usual, good yellows are scarce. Gurney Benham, an 
English sport of Lady Forteviot, opens pinkish orange and 
finishes pinkish amber. It hardly belongs in the yellows and 
may be dismissed as unimportant. 

Not new, but just getting into commerce here is Phyllis 
Gold which I condemned several years ago because of black- 
spotting. Another test of the plants on different understocks 
this season show that it still cannot behave, which is too bad, 
for it starts the season with promise. 

Sunny days, from Verschuren in Holland, has mildly fra- 
grant shapely blooms of creamy yellow and fairly good form 
but the plant does not work very hard. Suntan, from Dr. Cross 
was generous with nicely-formed blooms of clear yellow dur- 
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ing the hot weather. It has a pleasing scent and the plants 
are sturdy. 

Satan, from Spain, and Zulu Queen, from Germany, are 
two lovely dark red roses, the first blooms of which were very 
lovely but there were not enough of them to be interesting. 

Another of the Dr. Cross roses, Hon. Lady Lindsay, 
named for the wife of the recent British Ambassador to the 
United States, is a shrub with flowers like a pink Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts. It blooms freely and should make a good rose 
for the shrubbery border. 

Lovers of single roses will like Kathleen Mills, termed an 
improved Dainty Bess. It is an English rose, has ten or twelve 
petals and is three inches across. The color is satiny pink inside 
and carmine pink outside. The flowers are delightfully beau- 
tiful but the plants miserably stingy. 

Introduced several years ago but just appearing in Ameri- 
can catalogues, Picture, a McGredy rose, has a shapely spiral 
bloom, light flesh pink inside with deep pink on the reverse. 
There are 35 petals and it is only mildly fragrant, but the 
plants are good and are willing workers. Picture has been 


| 





Satan ts the name which has been given to a new hybrid tea rose, the 
color of which ts glowing carmine. 


making a good record and I believe it will succeed here. It is 
dependable. 

Lady Leconfield is an English novelty, three-inch cupped 
blooms of which show a mass of golden stamens on red fila- 
ments. The center is surrounded by pale shell-pink petals 
which age to a soft creamy white: Add to this dainty beauty, 
honey-like fragrance and a plant which, while small, bloomed 
continuously from late May until frost and we have one of 
the most pleasing roses of the year. 

New polyanthas continue to appear and there is one with 
real merit, a large-flowered bright red named Holstein from 
Kordes. The two-foot plants were covered with three-inch 
blooms up to frost and made a brilliant spectacle. The flowers 
have six or seven petals and only a hint of fragrance. I doubt 
their cutting value but for garden color Holstein beats any- 
thing I have seen. 
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Kordes has another Minna Kordes, which has had its name 
changed to World’s Fair in this country, that furnishes very 
beautiful fragrant flowers nearly four inches in diameter, 
blood red with blackish shadings. The Autumn blooms are 
especially good but the plants are not very strong and hardly 
produce enough bloom for this type of rose. 

The much-heralded Poulsen’s Yellow proved to be very 
different from the previous polyanthas turned out by the 
Danish hybridizers. The plants are low and sprawly, starting 
the season with beautiful small, shiny, light green foliage but 
by Fall they had turned rusty and were anything but pleasing. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Winter Protection in the Garden 


INTER protection is an important factor in the well- 

being of the garden. Many of our choicest plants cannot 
survive the Winter without injury or danger of loss without 
some protection. As soon as the ground has become frozen, 
mulch the perennial border to keep it frozen and prevent 
heaving. A mulch applied before the ground is frozen, how- 
ever, invites mice to nest in it with consequent danger to the 
plants and is likely to cause decay of the plants. With the 
exception of those of the oak, leaves are best kept away from, 
for they mat down and cause rotting. Peat, likewise, holds too 
much moisture for this purpose. 

Straw and salt marsh hay, where the latter can be obtained, 
are both used with reasonable satisfaction. Now, however, 
glass wool and cranberry tops have entered the picture. Both 
offer ideal insulation, do not mat down and do not harbor 
rodents. As with the other materials, they must be weighted 
down with stones or other heavy objects to keep them from 
blowing away. Evergreen boughs, where they can be obtained, 
are also good but do not use hemlock—the needles fall off 
too easily. 

Make a ridge of soil to keep water out of the perennial beds, 
if necessary, for water can cause untoid damage. Also, do not 
attempt to use any of the perennial tops as a covering over 
Winter. If one is absolutely certain they do not harbor any 
insect pests or diseases, they may be thrown on the compost 
pile. Otherwise, they should be burned immediately or hauled 
away to make sure that there will be no danger of re-infestation 
from them next Spring. 

Hybrid tea roses should be hilled up with soil eight inches 
to a foot high about the plants just before it freezes hard. 
When frozen, cover the soil in the same manner as you do the 
perennial plants. Manure is sometimes used but this is a waste 
of perfectly good manure when other coverings are much 
cheaper. Very little of the strength which is leached out of the 
manure can be absorbed by the frozen soil around the roses 
anyway. Tender climbers should be taken down, laid on the 
ground and also covered with soil or the coverings mentioned 
above. The same is true of standard roses. If a little soil is dug 
out from under the plant on one side, it can be bent down 
much more easily without breaking it. 

Many evergreens also need protection, particularly the 
broad-leaved ones such as choice rhododendron hybrids and 
newly planted conifers. It is particularly important where they 
are growing against the south wall of a building and get both 
the direct and the reflected heat of the sun or in situations con- 
tinually exposed to the drying effects of strong winds. Either 
one may cause severe burning of the foliage. IThe best way to 
protect them is to give them plenty of water before the ground 
freezes and to erect screens to protect them from the sun and 
wind. Frames may be made and covered with pine boughs, but 
this involves unnecessary work. Burlap is sometimes nailed to 
wooden frames. If this is used, the green-dyed is less objection- 
able to the eye. Straw mats such as are used for hotbeds and 
especially-made wooden shields may also be used. The latter 
are by far the most durable of all and may be used year 
after year. 


























Having Fun With Fungus Flowers 


Not real flowers, of course, but mushrooms 
made to look like decorative blooms 


the kind that kills people, the woody kind and all the 

other kinds. One day I saw in the paper that in Paris 
they are wearing painted mushrooms for boutonnieres. This 
gave me an idea. I procured some, lovely rosettes and shells 
with velvety surfaces, on my next walk. I had admired them 
for their rare beauty many times but had not thought of such 
a use before. I decided to call them fungus flowers. 

A systematic search for these woody fungi disclosed that 
the most were found in woodlands which had been cut off 
from three to ten years previous. They grow in the Fall 
months and can. be gathered any time before hard freezing 
weather or even during a winter thaw. After rain is best, for 
they should be moist and pliable in order that they may be 
pried off without breaking. The rosettes grow on the tops of 
the logs or stumps and the sides are often covered with shell- 
shaped ones. I collect my fungus flowers in groups when pos- 
sible, as they are better adapted to some uses in this form. I 
also take a good supply of the more common shell-shaped 
ones. 

First, I boiled the fungi a minute in salted water to kill any 
animal life that might be present. Then I dried them and 
painted them in many shades, using a general color scheme 
which would be attractive at Thanksgiving and throughout 
the holiday season. When I mixed my colors I kept in mind 
two pictures; one a lovely tapestry, the other the Autumn 
foliage. Thus, my colors harmonized and were suited to my 
woodsy material. For color I used my artists oils with plenty 
of turpentine and brushed it on with large stiff brushes. The 
result was all I had anticipated and more. 

I soon realized that the boutonniere idea was only a weak 
beginning compared with the uses that might be found for 
these beautiful things. In fact, I found that to finish the back 
of my smart-looking lapel decoration in a tailored and pro- 
fessional manner was well-nigh impossible. The difficulty lay 
in the brittleness of the fungi and the obvious necessity of 
covering the under side of the fungus flower. I have never 
solved this problem to suit myself but I do wear a fungus 
flower on my sport coats. The top looks very smart and un- 
usual even if the under side will not stand inspection. 

Fungus flowers are most satisfying when used for decorating 
Christmas wreaths and as table and wall decorations. I begin 
with a plain balsam wreath and wire on the fungus flowers 
in groups, being careful to keep a balance of color and size 
in the growths. I use plenty of reds in wreaths but do not 
use the same red entirely. I use mixtures of crimson lake and 
vermillion. I like yellows and golds with some shell-shaped 
green ones in the background. The secret of making lovely 
effects is in the selection of the proper colors, textures and 
shapes. Runners of Christmas greens decorated generously with 
the fungus flowers make an effective frame for a doorway or 
well-placed window, especially on a white colonial house. 
This same framing idea can be used inside, either with the 
greens as for outside or (which I like better) a frame of screen- 
ing may be cut and the fungus flowers wired to it and com- 
pletely covering it. The effect approaches that of a Della 
Robbia garland. When the holiday season is over save the 
fungus flowers for another year. 

I have used fungus flowers for table decorations many 
times and in many ways. At Thanksgiving they are perfect 
with fruit or arranged with ears of corn and gourds in a 
wooden bowl. They may be laid on the table in matching 
shapes leading up to the centerpiece and connecting the candle- 
sticks and coloring. Plaques may be made using mats of card- 
board or felt in cream or green. On these may be made a design 


M* HOBBY is mushrooms, wild ones, the kind one eats, 


of fungus flowers completely covering the foundation mat. 
Triangular shapes are interesting, especially long triangles 
whose sides are slightly curved. Curved shapes are also used 
and can be arranged in a surprising number of ways in pairs. 
At Christmas a flat wreath in the center of the table, well filled 
with fungus flowers, is appropriate and plaques may be used 
to augment it if the table is large. 

Even St. Valentine decorations can be evolved from the 
versatile fungus flowers. I take two large paper hearts with the 
bow ends together for the centerpiece and outline them using 
large flower motifs at the center parts. Tapestry colors are gor- 
geous with red and brass candlesticks and gold candles on a 
red background. 

These unique decorations have an affinity for solid things. 
They may be used with pottery, brass, pewter and copper, on 





Lovely to look at, in spite of its name, which is Schizophyllum commune. 


peasant cloths, with wooden ware, outdoorsy things and as 
an accent to tweeds. For creative fun try to find, make and use 
fungus flowers. Their variety of shapes and textures make 
their discovery a veritable treasure hunt and their many uses 
are a challenge to find still more. 

—Dorothy R. Comins. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Who Loveth Not Flowers* 


Who loveth not flowers is robbing his soul 

Of that beauty and joy that maketh life whole; 

He misses the richness of spirit that glows 

In the violet’s depth, in the blush of a rose; 

He estrangeth his heart from the peace that they bring, 
And he shares not in raptures that grow with the Spring. 
In the soft petaled daisies and sweet mignonette 

Is found blessed solace for life’s care and fret; 

In the spiritual fragrance of lilies pure white, 

The angels are whispering of Heaven's delight; 

And in myriad colors that Nature doth paint 

Comes gladness to eye of sinner and saint. 

With mystical glory they rise from the sod, 

Who loveth not flowers, knoweth not God. 


*From “Painted Rocks,” a newly published collection of verse, by Charles 
L. H. Wagner. Published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. 








Recommendations of a Lily Expert 


Special reasons for growing Lilium marta- 
gon and Lilium hansoni in the home garden 


attractive and unusual group of lilies not yet widely 

grown but deserving of attention from American gar- 
deners. They are free-flowering and beautiful, and contribute 
colors not found in other lilies. All have nodding flowers with 
reflexed petals. The plants are distinct in habit, bearing their 
leaves in whorls and standing stiffly erect. Most of them take 
kindly to garden conditions and all thrive in the shade. In 
fact, L. hansoni and the hybrids prefer it, as the colors bleach 
badly in the hot sun of late June and early July. Not the 
least of the attractions of this group is their freedom from the 
mosaic disease which takes such a heavy toll from certain lilies. 
For this reason and because of their merits as garden plants, 
lovers of lilies should become acquainted with this group. 

Their cultural requirements are simple. They have grown 
well with the writer in a clay loam with considerable lime, 
but exhibit some chlorosis. In a fertile sandy loam and in a 
rather poor sandy loam they have grown fairly well. They 
will stand, and possibly are happier for it, considerable 
organic matter in the form of peat moss or well-rotted manure. 
A Summer mulch and light or full shade are both desirable. 
They are fully hardy and, although among the first to appear 
above ground in the Spring, have never been injured (except 
one or two varieties) by Spring frosts in ten years in the 
writer's garden. The plants are stem-rooting and the bulbs 
| should be set in the Fall six to eight inches deep. If sound, 
plump bulbs are set they should flower well the first season. 
Imported bulbs are often shrivelled and require a year or two 
to become established. 

Since the bulbs are rather expensive the gardener may wish 
to increase his stock. To do this, scales are detached from the 
bulb at the close of the flowering 
period and planted two inches deep, 
with the concave side up, in a well- 
drained soil. The hybrids produce 
seed but they do not come true and 
are very slow. The martagon vari- 
eties may be raised from seed if one 
has patience. The seedlings do not 
come up until the second year. 

L. hansont is the best known of 
these lilies. The unusually thick 
petals are orange-yellow and are 
spotted with brown. The plant 
grows four to five feet tall and bears 
up to 12 flowers. This species, of 
which only one clone is probably 
in cultivation, is as nearly trouble- 
free as any lily and a good one for 
the beginner. 

The old martagon lily, one of 
the oldest in cultivation, is the least 
attractive of the group but the dull 
purplish pink flowers supply an 
unusual color among lilies and the 
species is useful for a shady loca- 
tion. The pure white variety, L. 
martagon album, is a very dainty 
and very beautiful plant. In fact, 
it is among the prettiest half-dozen 
lilies and is worth a place in any 
garden. Freshly dug bulbs bloom 
well the first season but dried out 
bulbs are slow to become estab- 
lished. A very dark red, almost 


| = martagon, L. hansoni and their hybrids form an 





Hanson's lily grows up to five feet tall and is very free flowering. 


black, variety is known as cattanie or dalmaticum. It is a 
handsome plant but has not taken kindly to the writer's 
garden and is apparently not as easy to grow as others in this 
group. 

L. martagon and L. hansoni have been hybridized on va- 
rious occasions, resulting in the production of some excellent 
hybrids. The series produced by Mrs. R. O. Backhouse of 
England and known as the Backhouse hybrids consists of 
Brocade, Sutton Court, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Sceptre and 
Golden Orb. The latter two are not generally available, possi- 
bly owing to some weakness, but the first three are good 
garden plants. If only one is to be grown, Brocade is first 
choice. The flowers are orange-yellow with pink marbling and 
maroon spots. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse is orange with purple 
spots, while the yellow petals of Sutton Court are shaded pink 
and spotted with purple. Brocade increases faster and is more 
vigorous than the others. 

An older hybrid is Marhan with flowers of rich orange, 
spotted with reddish brown. It is easy to establish. Even im- 
ported bulbs do well the first season. Two others tried by the 
writer are Dalhansoni and Ellen Willmott. Neither has done 
well. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


An Old Plant Returns to Favor 


ALYSTEGIA pubescens flora plena, which has been re- 
introduced by various plantsmen in the past few years, 
is also known as Convolvulus japonicus, of which it is the 
double form. This plant was introduced into the gardens of 
the Middle Atlantic states years ago. It became a naturalized 
plant with the passing years and was forgotten as a garden 
subject. As a barefoot boy I use to see it growing in the hard 
clay-loam about negro cabins where 
it thrived regardless of the many 
trampings it received. In fact, the 
more the soil was packed over its 
roots, the better it flowered. Al- 
ways, there seemed to be a few 
flowers on these plants. At least, 
that is the way it seems to me 
now. 

It is a sturdy plant, able to with- 
stand rigorous conditions. Being a 
member of the convolvulus family, 
it spreads by underground runners 
and is capable of becoming a pest 
where it is not held in check by 
some restraining influence—such as, 
for example, growing in a well- 
trodden path. In northern latitudes 
the cold of Winter may be some 
check on its much too rampant 
growth. 

Yet, on the other hand, this 
plant is one of the least offensive 
of the convolvulus tribe. Altogether 
nice as a small trailing plant, its 
pink flowers are enough to assure it 
a welcome return to gardens. The 
sagittate leaves are a pleasing shape 
in themselves. If our ancestors 
found it a good plant to grow, 
surely, we should be glad to have 
it back in the fold. 

—Thomas Finley Martin. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 























Retinosporas, Choice Evergreens for Gardens 


The large number of forms 
makes varied plantings easy 


HE retinospora or chamexcyparis usually grow to con- 

siderable height and are greatly valued for timber. How- 

ever, most of our garden forms have been propagated for 
many generations from juvenile plants in order to preserve 
their characteristic foliage and habit. Consequently, they bear 
foliage which is not typical and are relatively dwarf. Many 
decorative small trees belong to this family and are noted for 
their numerous variations in texture and color of foliage. The 
family can be divided into three groups: tall, medium, and 
dwarf. 

Among the taller kinds is Chamecyparis pisifera, sawara 
retinospora. These are found in abundance in the forests and 
temple grounds of Japan, where they grow 100 feet or more 
tall. They were introduced into Great Britain in 1861 and 
came to America the following year. In this country sawara 
cypress or retinospora attains a height of 30 feet or more. The 
bark is red-brown, peeling into thin strips, and the mature 
tree has horizontal branches. The twigs are flattened, with 
appressed leaves which are dark green above and whitelined be- 
neath. This plant prefers moist, good soil and a protected spot 
where the winds do not dry the foliage in Winter. It is hardy 
as far north as southern Ontario and New England. 

Some of the types are as follows: 

Golden sawara retinospora, Chamecyparis pisifera aurea, with golden 
foliage, hardier than C. pisifera. 

Thread retinospora, variety filifera, forms a mound of drooping branches 
having cord-like twigs. It prefers clay loam. 

Moss retinospora, variety squarrosa, has leaves that are gray, flat and soft. 
This plant makes a broad bush or small tree of soft, mossy or almost cloud- 
like appearance. It attains a height of 25 feet or more. 

Plume retinospora, variety plumeosa, forms a dense cone. The leaves are 
bright green, feathery, and slightly spreading. The plant does well on gravelly 
soil. 


Goldenplume retinospora, variety plumosa aurea, is the same, except in 
color. Its new growth is a golden yellow and a bit senstive to the Winter sun. 


These varieties can all be used in small gardens, despite the 
fact they are listed among the taller plants, for they take very 
well to annual shearing. There are various ways of shearing. 
Some use a pruning knife; others a sickle and whip off the 


*From a radio talk by William Hallicy of the Clifton Nursery, Clifton, 
N. J., over Station WOR, Newark, N. J. 
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Left: Chameacyparis pisifera squarrosa veitchi; right: C. pisifera filifera aurea. 








Chamacyparis pisifera plumosa makes a shapely specimen. 


new growth. If you shear chamzcyparis in June each year, 
you can use hedge shears and keep the plants practically as you 
want them. Three months of the year these plants put forth 
new growth—June, July and August, when they make a small 
growth. By shearing in June you have graceful tip growth 
throughout the year. Trimming in July and allowing the 
small August growth to remain will make your plants more 
symmetrical. In the case of moss retinosporas it is good prac- 
tice to cut back pretty hard on a branch here and there. Sun- 
light is thus permitted to penetrate to the center of the plant 
and encourage new growth. 

Retinosporas may be used to soften the corners of large 
buildings and at the side, provided they are kept away from 
windows, to soften the lines of brick chimneys or to screen 
objectionable views. However, I cannot let the opportunity go 
by without calling your attention to those foundation plant- 
ings where the trees have been permitted to grow up past the 
windows, blocking out sunlight and ruining the architectural 
features of the homes. This should not be. In many cases 
where this condition exists the plant material was selected 
before the owner bought his house. Then, he probably failed 
to notice that these trees had grown out of place—until it was 
too late to do much about it. 

The only thing that can be done is to take out a plant or 
two here and there, transplanting them to some other part of 
the garden and using them for Winter color in the shrub border 
or to screen a laundry yard. Where this condition exists, it 
should be taken care of. Your architect designed certain attrac- 
tive features for your home and its planting should be designed 
to tie in with these features, not hide them. 
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Among the retinosporas of medium height are such plants 
as Chamecyparis obtusa, the Hinoki cypress. This is the sacred 
Shinto cypress. The lumber is used for building temples of 
the Shinto faith, and palaces of wealthy nobles in Japan. It is 
one of the favorite subjects used by the Japanese for their 
dwarf trees. Thousands are cultivated in tiny pots and live toa 
great age. Hinoki cypress was brought to America in 1862 and 
has proved hardy except in Wisconsin, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. When permitted to attain its normal height, it grows 
to 120 feet in Japan. In America it is a slow growing shrubby 
tree 15 to 20 feet tall, with lustrous, dark green foliage. It 
prefers moist, rich soil and is not good in dry climates. 


Others of lesser height are: 

Slender Hinoki cypress. variety gracilis, forms a compact, slender pyramid 
with dark green foliage and drooping branchlets. Its slow growth makes it 
valuable for formal plantings. 

Chamecyparis obtusa crippsi is a bright yellow form of Hinoki cypress, a 
slow grower and very useful for providing color relief in evergreen plantings. 

C. pisifera filifera aurea, the golden thread retinospora, seldom exceeds 
10 to 12 feet in height. The tips of the new branchlets are bright, golden 
yellow. These trees are slow growers, but they should be sheared to keep them 
compact. 

Among the dwarf varieties are C. pisifera squarrosa nana. This dwarf, 
mossy cypress has gray foliage and feathery branchlets. It is a slow grower, 
useful for rock gardens and low borders. It should be shaded from hot sun. 

Dwarf Hinoki cypress, C. obtusa nana, is a low slow-growing plant with 
short, curiously twisted, dark green branchlets. It is the slowest, densest grow- 
ing form, and is most useful in rock gardens. : 

The care of retinosporas is the same as that of most conifers. 


One of the most important points to keep in mind is that ever- 
greens retain their foliage throughout the year and give off 
moisture in Winter as well as Summer and they go through a 
trying time when the previous Fall is a dry one. The proper 
thing to do, particularly in a foundation planting apt to dry 
out, is to provide plenty of peat, compost or manure—almost 
anything that will build up the structure of the soil and hold 
moisture. Just previous to the Winter freeze, water the soil well 
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so that the plants will have a reserve supply of moisture. If 
they seem dry in the middle of Winter, water again. 

The question of plant nutrients will invite some discussion, 
but I prefer to use rotted manure, because it builds up the soil 
from the standpoint of holding water and feeds the trees. 


Care of Dahlia Roots in the South 


i roots should be taken up each year after frost, 
although they are seldom injured by cold in the southern 
states if left in the soil all Winter. Rather large losses from 
decay are encountered, however, during some seasons, espe- 
cially if there are many Winter rains. Then, too, there is some 
weakening effect of the roots caused by intermittent sprouting 
and killing back by frost, which results in weak growth and 
smaller flowers the following year. 

Care should be taken when the clumps are lifted to see 
that as few roots as possible are injured. The adhering soil 
should be removed at once and all injured roots dusted well 
with sulphur to prevent decay. 

A temperature ranging from 40 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
and a relative humidity of between 50 and 75 per cent have 
been found to be the most ideal conditions under which to store 
dahlia roots for the Winter. These conditions are most likely 
to be found in the house basement or in the average flower pit. 
Peat moss is a good medium in which to pack the roots. They 
will keep satisfactorily in dry peat moss providing the sur- 
rounding temperature is not too high. However, an occasional 
light sprinkling with water will prevent their shriveling or 
drying out. If the peat moss is kept too moist, the roots will 
send out secondary feeding roots, which is undesirable. 

—H. L. Cochran. 
University of Georgia. 


How to Make a “Pummy” Garden 


is the ‘“‘pummy”’ garden or, more correctly, pumice 

garden. To start this miniature garden one must have a 
rough piece of pumice rock or any other stone which is very 
porous and soft so that it can be cut easily. 

Pumice is found in certain places in central Oregon and 
Portland people often carry home pieces of it when they are 
motoring through the mountains. It remained. however, for 
the late Mrs. E. H. James, an enthusiastic and skillful amateur 
gardener, to see the possibilities in these weathered stones for 
making indoor gardens. 

First, the larger holes already appearing on the surface are 
cut out and made deep enough for small alpines. The proper 
soil mixture is then tamped firmly into these holes, and very 
small plants set in. Every shallow depression is capable of 
carrying a tiny piece of moss, the smallest chicken of the 
dwarfest hen-and-chickens or a single 
leaf of such small sedums as Sedum 
acre, S. oreganum, S. divergens or 
S. sexangulare. An inch or more of 
depth will support a variety of small 
alpines lifted from where they have 
sown themselves. ; 

For the small pinks—and only 
the smallest should be used—a pinch 
of lime should be added to the soil. 
For the dwarfest of heathers, set in a 
full two- or even three-inch excava- 
tion, peat moss and oak leaves should 
be used to give the acidity they like. 
For ferns one should use rich black 
mold from the woods. 

The problem of drainage is at- 


A NOVEL gardening hobby originating in Portland, Ore., 





Not a Thanksgiving turkey, but pumice rock covered 
with small plants. 


tended to by the porous nature of the rock, and various small 
bulbs are included in the list of appropriate material for the 
“pummy” garden. Narcissus minimus and the miniature 
hyacinth, Hyacinthus azureus, both in the smallest sizes ob- 
tainable, may be used. 

There are several annuals that will flourish in such a garden. 
One is Jonopsidium acaule. Most of these annuals like sun and, 
if the rock is to be kept in a shaded place, ferns and other 
shade-lovers should be used instead. Several kinds of corydalis 
adapt themselves in size to scanty or generous fare and a seed- 
ling of Corydalis chetlanthifolia or C. rosea makes a fine, lacy 
pattern against the rock. 

Watering should be done from below rather than with a 
sprinkler, as the soil gets washed out too easily even with the 
finest hose. If the rock is set in a deep platter, glazed saucer 
or in a shallow baking pan painted on the outside, a daily 
ration of water can be poured in this 
and the rock will soak it up. 

An interesting use of these stones 
is found in a small alpine house. 
Here they are embedded in gritty 
soil, like a chain of miniature moun- 
tains, and placed where they get full 
sun. Only the choicest and smallest 
treasures grow on them and between 
them. 

For an invalid whose love of 
gardening has outlasted his or her 
strength, such a small rock garden 
is a source of delight and continuous 
interest. 

—Drew Sherrard. 
Oswego, Ore. 
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Heigh Ho for Garden Humor 


EAR EDITOR—You and my friends, John Gustafson, 
William Lathrop and Carl L. Sherwood attest to the 
usefulness of the long-handled shovel and prove its popular- 
ity. It is popular, of course, because in recent years in our 
tours around the countryside we have come to consider it such 
a restful implement. With no reservations, I nominate for 
usefulness the hand hoe. It is one-handled, and long and can 
be used to lean on as well as the shovel. 

The shovel is a hand plough. The hoe a hand cultivator. 
More time is needed for the cultivation of a corn crop than 
for the ploughing. Our gardens are small plots which need a 
larger proportion of cultivation than any field crop. 

The common advice for the care of the shovel is to “grease 
it and put it away in a dry place’’ but, if you use the hoe as 
much as you should, you can hang it on the garden fence and 
it will keep a good polish. 

If I remember my history aright, Sir Walter Raleigh had 
a difficult time persuading his good queen to let him come 
over to the new land of America and discover tobacco. She 
knew it would be a lot of work to raise a crop and keep the 
Indians out of the patch—and what were the first words Sir 
Walter uttered when he saw the beautiful shores of Coney 
Island in the distance? Why, from his perch up there in the 
crow’s nest of the ship, he hollered down, “‘Land, Hoe!” 

Did not Horace Greeley tell the young men of his day to 
“Westward Ho’’? If people had hoed westward instead of 
cultivating with gangs of horses and tractors, we should now 
have no dust bowls, no over-production, no lots of things. 

I was not sleeping well one night, so got up to write this 
piece and I could go on ‘til daybreak extolling the merits of 
the hoe. The best known hoes are: the Ho Hang Ho, the 
tallyho, Idaho, Arapahoe and the Navajo. 

Next to the long-handled shovel our more literary gar- 
deners prefer Ivanhoe. Incidentally, the hose that look the 
best in the garden are usually made of silk. 

King Arthur always said to his knights as they gathered at 
the round table, ‘“‘Ho! My merry men.” He did not want them 
to just shovel in the grub—and I now leave you with a 
“‘heigh ho.”’ 

—R. J. Comstock. 
St. Charles, III. 


The Mist Flower as a Pest 


EAR EDITOR—We get many valuable suggestions from 
the letters that you publish and I wish to save your 
readers trouble by calling their attention to Mr. McFarland’s 
letter in your issue of October 15, regarding Autumn blue 
flowers. He warns us to “‘consider carefully’’ the white string- 
like roots of Eupatorium ceelestinum, for fear some roots might 
be misplaced. 
He is right, for this plant is the worst pest ever to get into 
a garden. The bloom is good late in the season when blue is 
scarce in the garden, but one little piece of this white-string 
root this Fall will mean a square yard of it next Summer, and 
one bloom allowed to go to seed will come to life late next 
Spring in nearly every perennial in the garden. The only way 
to eradicate it is to dig up the other plant. In several beds last 
Spring where none of it ever was planted I dug out two bushels 
of the little white roots and sifted the soil before planting. 
This Fall there are many plants of the pest already. Mr. 
McFarland says the plant is little known; but I think that 
little is entirely too much. 
—H. S. Wetherell. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Upholds the Editor's Shovel Views 


EAR EDITOR—lIt seems to a bystander that the writers 

of some of the letters in the fork-shovel controversy have 

failed to grasp fully the editor's point of view. He claims the 

long-handled shovel to be ‘‘the gardener’s one indispensable 

tool,’’ not that the fork may not be more desirable for some 
certain task. 

The spading fork is unquestionably an excellent tool for 
turning over ground that has been under cultivation and for 
incorporating fertilizer into such earth. But, for opening beds 
or borders in untilled land from which neither sod, stones nor 
roots have been removed, the long-handled shovel is ‘‘tops.”’ 
Its blade may not penetrate thick sod as easily as the prongs of 
a fork but it cuts cleanly wherever it is thrust, thus making it 
easier to lift and turn over larger pieces of sod than with a fork. 
Roots can be severed with it, stones of good size dislodged 
and thrown aside without stooping, all of which are not possi- 
ble with a fork. For trenching, or two-spit digging the fork 
is as useless as it is for digging holes and for lifting and trans- 
planting plant material of all sorts. The shorter handle is a 
disadvantage for the more the back is bent, the more tired the 
body becomes. 

The editor is right, the one indispensable tool is the long- 
handled shovel. 

—E. S. Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


To Feed or Not To Feed Birds 
EAR EDITOR—The feeding of the birds should begin 


in the Fall before weather conditions become inhospitable 
and birds that frequent the locality will be saved the incon- 
venience of seeking food elsewhere. 

Feeding will not result in prolonging the sojourn of trans- 
ients, particularly species dependent upon an insect diet. Never- 
theless, birds that might be induced to tarry would not suffer, 
because well-fed birds are fully able to cope with adverse 
weather conditions. During the abnormally severe winters of 
1911-12 and 1917-18 robins wintered in northern Ohio in 
unusually large numbers. Due to a failing food supply they 
were forced to seek food elsewhere. 

Occasionally, there are exceptions but the departure and 
return of most species varies surprisingly little from year to 
year. By all means plant berry-bearing plants, but this alone 
will not suffice and should be supplemented by feeding. 


—Scott G. Harry. 
Wooster, O. 


Nuisance Plants Considered Again 


EAR EDITOR—Is there not some mistake in the report 
from Vermont that Veronica subsessilis is a weedy nui- 
sance? My understanding is that it is very reluctant to set seed. 
It has done so in my garden, reluctantly to be sure, and only 
when crossed with another veronica, the name of which I do 
not know, but I do not know if the seeds are viable. 

I vote floating hearts, nuisances. We said, when making a 
water garden, that it was one place we would never have to 
weed. The floating hearts have altered that. In a clay-bottomed 
pool they would soon oust the water lilies, if a determined 
effort were not made to root them out. This has gone on for 
years and, to date, is entirely unsuccessful! 


—Enmilie Benson Knipe. 
New Hartford, Conn. 
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You and Who Else?* 


I am reluctant to applaud 

The roses of the garden fraud 

Whose hair and nails and shoes are neat, 

Whose slacks aren’t baggy as to seat 

Or muddy as to knee. I know 

She didn’t make her garden grow. 
—NMargaret Fishback. 


*F rom the Year Book of the Florida Federation of Garden Clubs. 


Arrangements—lIwo Points of View 


HAVE been so much disturbed by the evidence of growing 

acrimony and lack of understanding between the horticul- 
turists and the ladies who like to arrange flowers that I feel 
something should be done to lead them to a better realization 
of one another’s aims and interests. Both love flowers, but 
for totally different reasons. The horticulturist admires plant 
material for itself alone. Its beauty is measured in terms of 
horticultural perfection. The ‘‘arranger’’ is concerned with 
esthetic satisfaction derived from an appreciation of propor- 
tion and balance, line, form, color, rhythm and texture, not 
only in the plant material itself but in the arrangement as a 
whole. The horticulturist looks for the perfect rose but the 
“arranger” believes that “‘more perfect than a perfect rose, is 
that rose in a perfect settting.’’ This difference must be recog- 
nized by both sides or they will continue at cross purposes. 

Recently, this subject came up for discussion between a 
flower show committee and the three judges, myself included, 
who had just finished judging its flower show. The following 
are some of the arguments brought forward by the horticul- 
turists, one of whom happened to be a man (an eminent horti- 
culturist as well as one who has proved himself an excellent 
judge of arrangement). The answers here given attempt in 
all sincerity to do justice to both points of view and clarify, 
if possible, a situation which has become unnecessarily bitter. 

Plaint 1: ‘““There are too many arrangement classes in our 
flower shows.” 

Answer: You are entirely correct. But the arrangement 
classes are undeniably more popular than specimen classes. This 
being the case, I believe we should make a clear distinction be- 
tween flower shows and flower arrangement shows. Most of 
the exhibits put on in recent years by individual clubs defi- 
nitely belong to the latter category. If we were to call them 
by their right name, the horticulturists would not have the 
same grounds for criticism when a skillful arrangement of 
ordinary blooms wins first prize over a poor arrangement of 
perfect horticultural specimens. 

Plaint 2: ‘“Why can we not have real flower shows? Why 
can we not stimulate as much interest and competitive spirit 
in horticultural prowess as we have in arrangement classes?”’ 

Answer: You can, if there are enough serious horticulturists 
in your club and if you devise some way of making horticul- 
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tural prowess desirable and popular. If not, why not let the 
“arrangers” have their fun? They may not ‘‘serve horticul- 
ture’ in the highest sense, but it cannot be denied that interest 
in arrangement classes has done much to stimulate interest in 
gardens and gardening. For one woman who wants to be a 
serious plant specialist there seem to be hundreds who merely 
want to learn how to use flowers from a decorative point of 
view in order to enjoy their own garden flowers more fully in 
their homes. 

Plaint 3: (I have heard this one many times!) “‘I could not 
cut the stem any longer, because to do so would have spoiled 
the plant!”’ 

Answer: Whenever a horticulturist is equally interested in 
arrangement and is really sensitive to design, she knows that 
it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice the good of the plant for 
the good of the arrangement. If, as a horticulturist, she cannot 
bring herself to do this she does not make the arrangement. 
She may search out some other material, either in the woods 
or fields or at the florist’s, rather than sacrifice material from 
her own garden. If a horticulturist cannot see this point of 
view, she should not enter the arrangement classes, but she has 
a right to demand more specimen classes in which to show her 
horticultural skill. 

Plaint 4: ‘“The florist has a hard time because women are 
using so few flowers in arrangements.” 

Answer: I may sympathize with the florist, if this is true, 
but I see no reason why I should buy more flowers than I 
want simply because he wants to sell them to me. As a matter 
of fact, his loss may be mitigated by the fact that, owing to 
an increased consciousness of the need of flowers to add charm 
to the house at all times, women buy flowers more often than 
they did, even if they do buy fewer flowers at a time. The 
florist has his troubles, no doubt, in keeping up with the 
garden club ladies and anticipating their wants in the way of 
new and interesting material, but that is a hazard of business. 
Growers and nurserymen must watch trends to find out 
whether herbs or alpines will be in favor. 

—AMrrs. Anson H. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Sodium Chlorate, Gardener's Dynamite 


E ARE all so accustomed to being warned of the dan- 

gerous qualities in our various poisons that we are likely 
to skip over a similar warning regarding sodium chlorate. 
Since this chemical is in a class by itself, and since it is being 
recommended as a weed killer, it might be well to mention a 
few of its more pernicious attributes. In a dry state, stored in 
metal or glass, it is harmless. Stored in a paper bag, it makes 
a nice little bomb, for there is enough moisture present in the 
atmosphere to make cloth or paper absorb some of the sodium 
chlorate and in an absorbed form it is highly inflammable. So, 
always keep it in metal or glass. 

When the time comes to spread it on the ground the gar- 
dener may wish to spray it. Once it is mixed with water it is 
as combustible as gasoline and so is anything it saturates. 
One’s clothing, shoes, socks and possibly even his hair must 
be rinsed out in clear water. If one puts those clothes or shoes 
away in a closet without washing them, they are items in 
which the local fire department is as likely to be interested as 
a private cache of gun powder. 

Knowing this, the gardener may prefer to spread it dry, 
but since it is rather potent, some type of filler must be used 
on the lawn. If one has sand around the place, he is safe, pro- 
vided it is dry sand. The real trouble will start, if he decides 
to use peat moss, leaf mold or some other organic material 
as a filler. We have never heard of a lawn exploding but such 
a one might, if somebody dropped a match on it. So, why not 
use something less exciting? 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 








HE Countess Senni, who is a good friend of Horticulture, 

living in Rome, Italy, has written me an interesting letter 
about the international trials which are conducted each year in 
the ancient city with the beautiful Colle Oppio Park as a 
background. It seems that the rules of this contest provide that 
the plants, whether roses or irises, must not be in commerce 
when entered in the trials. They are grown under a number, 
and the envelope containing their name and other pertinent 
comments is opened only after the judging has taken place. 
The roses must be five plants of each variety; the irises, one or 
two roots. 

The wisdom of a two year trial, under rather severe condi- 
tions of a dry and exposed position, is evident. More than 
once the winning rose or iris has passed unnoticed the first 
year, and only when well established has shown its full beauty. 
This was notably the case with E. B. Williamson, the Ameri- 
can iris which won the gold medal in 1938. 


HIS season has shown the high park value of some of the 

new municipal rose gardens in Pennsylvania, heretofore 
not really alive in this form of public service. In mid-August 
of a very hot and dry Summer the Cedar Crest Garden in Allen- 
town was especially agreeable. Laid out along a pleasing water 
course and designed with wide grass walks, its solid shrubbery 
background gives a pleasing effect to the labeled beds and bor- 
ders of blooming roses. I saw an especially good display of 
two uncommon polyantha roses, the white Dagmar Spath 
and the definitely red Baby Chateau. The pipe arches for 
climbers are proving very effective here. 

A result any community may well envy is shown in the 
development of the residential district along the new 28th 
Street Parkway, evidently resting on the convenient beauty of 
the public rose garden. Beauty brings beauty, and there is 
profitable beauty for all concerned. 

Ten miles away in the neighboring city of Bethlehem is 
another different and smaller rose 
garden, along a main-traveled boule- 
vard. Good lawns, excellent broad- 
leaved evergreen enclosing shrubbery 
and wide open spaces that permit 
archery give this garden distinction. 
In mid-August it had an abundance 
of bloom, particularly in its great 
circular beds of Miss Rowena Thom, 
Etoile de France and Mme. Alberic 
Barbier. There was also an abun- 
dance of Japanese beetles, which, al- 
though vigorously fought, had done 
their worst, and were quitting for 
the season with not much permanent 
damage done. 

The newest of the trio, the 
Harrisburg garden fronting the 
Polyclinic Hospital and serving as a 
blooming monument to the genius 
of its designer, the late Warren H. 
Manning, has provided an astonish- 
ingly continuous display of bloom, 
despite heat, drought and beetles. 
One long bed of the Australian 
polyantha Mrs. R. M. Finch has 
given many weeks of broad white 
ribbon effect, contrasting with the 
colors of Countess Vandal, Crimson 
Glory, and the other hybrid teas that 
surprise all visitors, whatever their 


Can you name it? 





The editor has been making a tall stack of books 
in the expectation that many experienced garden 
makers will be able to send in the correct name of 
this Mower within two weeks from the time this 
number of Horticulture is issued. After 20 books 
have been given out, however, it will be necessary 
to substitute subscriptions to Horticulture, which 
may be sent, of course, to garden-loving friends. 


rose experience. At one end of this strip garden with its central 
water panel is the Donato fountain, ‘““The Dance of Eternal 
Spring.’’ At the south end Mr. Manning provided space for 
civic social events and this Summer there was a week's display 
of outdoor statuary, staged there by the Harrisburg Art 
Association. 

It should be noted that each of these municipal gardens has 
offered not only roses but important social services as well. 


NEVER go to the old Whaling City of New Bedford in 

Massachusetts in November without bringing back a host 
of horticultural impressions—the Autumn yellow of the 
ginkgo trees, the superb beeches and tulip trees, and the box- 
wood that makes such delicate broderie de parterre as well as 
substantial bushes, and brooms beloved of Swedish gardeners. 
This year I had the range of the Julia Delano estate, whose 
owner died not long ago and whose garden is going back to 
the wild but persists in rhododendron, sage, lavender, em- 
broidery box, Clematis japonica and porcelain china grapes 
(Ampelopsis heterophylla) . 

Nearby is the three-story granite house of the Grinnells, 
where John Johnson still presides over the grounds, ever 
giving horticultural light to New Bedford as he has done for 
over 60 years. He gave me my first Marica gracilis plants and 
my first plant of Swedish myrtle, but only a slip, as the de- 
mands of Scandinavian brides for crowns of myrtle keep his 
plants clipped down to the quick. No Swedish bride, it seems, 
ever had a happy marriage without myrtle. 

Mr. Johnson is proudest of his Black Hamburg grapes. He 
started working with grapes under glass at Goeteborg in South 
Sweden when he was a boy of 14. At 21 he came to New 
Bedford and worked on the estate of William J. Rotch of 
whaling fame. One year he sold Black Hamburgs to Henry H. 
Rogers at $1.50 a pound. Mark Twain was a visitor that 
year and $100 worth were used up. 

Over 80 now, Mr. Johnson pre- 
sides over the Grinnell grapes which 
he has known for over 60 years and 
is sure they must be 70 years old at 
least and possibly 150. 

His success with Black Hamburgs 
is due, according to Mr. Johnson, to 
the fact that he prunes to two eyes 
and that the roots are out-of-doors 
in the ground, where every Fall they 
have a dressing of bone meal and 
cow manure, and then are covered 
with a deep layer of leaves. Although 
the roots are free to roam out-of- 
doors the vines themselves are always 
under glass with heat so that they 
may start early, avoid late frosts and 
ripen in August. 


UNDERSTAND that the plant- 

ing of 35 Oriental plane trees 
along Rockefeller Center's cross- 
streets in New York has just been 
completed, as part of a program in 
which 147 trees, including eight 50- 
foot elms, have been moved from the 
country to the city. These planes are 
set out to match the 92 planted last 
Fall. Twelve more Oriental planes 
border the sunken plaza. 





Button 
pompon 





The Modern Chrysanthemum, Indoors and Out 





derived from two Greek words, chrysos (gold) and 

anthos (flower). Not all chrysanthemums have 
golden yellow flowers, so it may well be wondered how 
the other colors originated. Holland was the first European 
country in which chrysanthemums were introduced (1688) 
but the plants were soon lost to cultivation. According to Hortus 
Kewensis, a specimen of a chrysanthemum from the Apothe- 
caries’ Garden at Chelsea was presented to the Royal Society 
in 1764, under the name Matricaria indica. Credit for the first 
reappearance of the chrysanthemum in Europe belongs to 
M. Blancard, a French merchant of Marseilles, who in 1789 
imported three different plants from China, a white, a violet 
and a purple, only the last one of which lived. Between 1798 
and 1808 eight new varieties were brought from China 
to England. 

There is no definite record as to when the first chrys- 
anthemums were grown in the United States but it 
must have been early in the 19th century. The first regu- 
lar exhibition in America was held under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1868, but it, 
as well as The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, had 
awarded prizes for chrysanthemums much earlier. Ap- 
parently the chrysanthemum was not appreciated by the 
American people until 1888, when Mr. W. A. Manda 
of Cambridge, Mass., purchased the famous variety, 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, from a Boston florist for the sum of 
$1,500, a price unprecedented in the chrysanthemum world. 
Mr. Michael Barker in a Cornell bulletin says: ‘“This event, 
and the subsequent advertising of the variety, did more to 
render the chrysanthemum an object of public fame in America 
than all other previous efforts combined.” 

When we say “‘chrysanthemum”’ we usually mean the plant 
that blooms in October and November, but there are other 
garden plants that are species of chrysanthe- 
mums—for example, the pyrethrums, mar- 
guerites and Shasta daisies. 

Early-flowering varieties of tender chrysan- 
themums can be grown outdoors and brought 
into bloom under a cloth shelter on the south 
side of a building. Since all chrysanthemums 
can endure a considerable amount of cold it is 
possible to winter the stock plants outdoors in 
a coldframe. Freezing can be prevented if the 
frames are covered with mats and boards when 
the temperature is extremely low. Since the 
electric hotbed cable has come into use frost can 
easily be excluded from any frame. The sim- 
plest way to start growing chrysanthemums is 
to purchase small two-and-one-half-inch-pot 
plants in April or May. When necessary these 
are transferred to four-inch pots and before the 
end of June are reset into six-inch pots. During 
the Summer the pots are plunged half their 
depth in a well-drained part of the garden. The 
bush varieties can weather windstorms, but the 
tall varieties need to be staked with bamboo 
canes which are tied to a wire support. 

When one comes to the so-called hardy 
chrysanthemums one finds that the degree of 
hardiness is variable in the garden and in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. There doubtless is 
a direct relationship between moisture and 


r ‘HE word ‘‘chrysanthemum”’ (kris-an-thee-mum) is 











Spider 


This material, including the illustrations which show the 
different types of indoor chrysanthemums, has been adapted 
from a recent bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 





Japanese 
needle-quilled 


Winter injury. Plants that grow in well-drained soil 
can endure lower temperatures than those growing in 
wet soil. Most of the outdoor chrysanthemums will 
survive the Winter weather without a mulch. As a 
precaution, however, it is a safe plan to dig a clump 
or two of the choice varieties in November and store 
them in a coldframe protected with sash or glass 
wool. 

Named varieties of chrysanthemums may be pur- 
chased in the Spring and planted in the garden in 
May and June. This includes Korean and arcticum 
hybrids. Good soil, plenty of moisture, and room to 
spread are essential to growth. In June and July, 
when the chrysanthemums are growing rapidly, they 
should be ‘‘pinched’’ at ten-day intervals to 
induce branching. By ‘“‘pinching’’ we mean 
removing the growing tip when the branches 
are four to six inches long. Pinching back to 
firm wood is not a good practice because this 
wood seldom produces laterals. Hardy chrys- 
anthemums should not be pinched after July, 
as it delays blooming and may cause blind 
growths. 

Properly pinched plants do not need staking 
unless they are unusually tall or the soil is 
softened by excessive rains as is sometimes the 
case in August. Plants should be fed several times during the 
Summer with any of the standard commercial fertilizers, using 
about two tablespoonfuls per plant. Over-fertilization may 
also cause blindness, so feeding should not be continued after 
the end of August. 

Sucking insects are controlled with contact sprays, chewing 
insects with arsenate of lead, and leaf diseases with bordeaux 
mixture or powdered sulphur. One of the most difficult insects 
to fight is the root aphis, because associated with it are the ants 
which move the aphis from one plant to another. Stirring 
tobacco dust into the soil helps, but it is our experience that 
plants weakened by the root aphis seldom fully recover. If 
there are many chrysanthemums in an area where one or several 
plants are turning yellow the best plan is to destroy the weak 
plants. If, upon examination of the upturned roots, aphis are 
found, Cyanogas powder should be stirred into the infested 
area. 

Spittle bugs sometimes attack the tips of the branches, but 
are readily controlled with a nicotine spray. The most trouble- 
some insects are the tarnished plant bug and the 12-spotted 
cucumber beetle. The tarnished plant bug stings the very tip 
of the branches, and in so doing injects a poison which stunts 
the growth. This is the place where the flower buds are formed 
and if once injured normal flowers will not develop. This 
insect appears to be present in greater numbers in the city than 
in the country gardens. It is most difficult to fight because of 
its habit of flying away as soon as disturbed. The spotted 
cucumber beetle feeds voraciously on the chrys- 
anthemum petals in the Fall, and in bad years 
it literally shreds the flowers of the light-colored 
varieties. Arsenate of lead would be the logical 
stomach poison to use, but the beetle feeds only 
on the petals and since new buds are constantly 
opening it is impossible to keep all of them 
coated. One remedy is to hold a shallow pan of 
water, to which has been added a little kerosene 
or gasoline, under the infested plants in the 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS AND GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


FROM THE GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT 
Wreaths, boxes of Cut Evergreens and Roping, all carrying the fragrance 


of the forest. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS—We have 7 wreaths of different size 
and design—all made of splendid fragrant BALSAM and trimmed 
with various evergreen cones and with bright berries. This material 
we gather, painstakingly, after the natural shedding of needles has 
taken place. 


No. 1—12” wreath with 5 cones and 5 sprays of red berries. $1 ea., 3 for $2.50 


Baskets filled with the good things from the hills 


No. 2—15” wreath with 6 sprays of cones and 6 sprays of red berries. 

$1.50 each, 3 for $4.00 
No. 3—20” wreath with 5 large cones and 5 sprays of berries. 

$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00 
No. 4—20” wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries. 

$3.00 each, 3 for $7.50 
No. 5—A large 26” wreath, built on a frame for store or cemetery use. 

Decorated with cones, catkins and berries. $6.00 each. 


BASKET WREATH—An unusual little wreath, about 12 CHRISTMAS ; 

inches across, made and decorated to look like a Balsam u CANDLESTICKS No. 6—The largest wreath we make. Like No. 5, only 30 

basket filled with berries and cones. The handle is wound fa Made of Bal , inches in size. $8.00 each. 

with Balsam and trimmed with red ribbon. be ved die dee aon ' No. 7—20” garland wreath with electric candle and cord, 
$1.50 each 3 for $4.00 ) on a sturdy frame. Fy $4.00 each. Without cord or candle, $2.50 each. 





PUTNEY 


About nine inches [7 


$2.00 a pair 





THE AIKEN NURSERIES, Inc. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Box G 


across, furnished with | 7 — 
10-inch candles. 4 
$1.25 each Ya 
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early morning when the insects are still numb with cold. Since 
they have the habit of dropping from the plants when dis- 
turbed many of them can be brushed into the pan where they 
are immediately killed by the oil. Spraying the plants with a 
strong nicotine solution early in the morning will also burn 
many of them. 

The chrysanthemums should be cut down to about six 
inches before they are mulched in late November or early 
December. Mulch with oak leaves, straw, marsh hay, or the 
new glass wool, but do not smother the plants with too heavy 
a covering. 

In the following April the strong-growing varieties should 
be lifted, the roots separated, and small pieces with one to three 
shoots replanted. Slower growing varieties may be left undis- 
turbed for two or three years but not more than three shoots 
should be allowed to grow. 

Korean chrysanthemums are very easily grown from seed, 
which germinates freely. Plants started in March or April will 
equal any of the named varieties in size. The colors will be 
mixed but many of them will be similar to the named varieties. 
Once the plants are growing they are given the same culture 
as the vegetatively propagated varieties. 


Enemies of the Euonymus 


HILE no species or variety is fussy about its position 
nor overly particular as to soil, the euonymus is, un- 
fortunately, not free from insect pests and diseases. In some 
cases plants have become severely infested with the euonymus 
scale. Old plantations of Euonymus radicans have, at times, 
had to be cut down to the ground to eradicate this pest. 
The most favorable time for control measures is when the 
scale is first noted. The female resembles the oyster-shell scale 


in general appearance. The young hatch early in the Spring. 
Thorough spraying in late Winter with a dormant miscible 
oil spray and following during the Summer with a nicotine- 
sulphate and soap solution, if the first does not kill every in- 
sect, will prevent the scale from becoming established in 
euonymus plantings. 

Aerial crown gall, a bacterial disease producing tumor-like 
enlargements on the stems, often afflicts euonymus. Stock 
arriving from the nursery should be carefully inspected for 
signs of this disease. Only clean, healthy stock should be 
planted, since the disease will spread and the bacteria live in 
the soil. If the disease appears in established plantings, the 
galls may be removed with a sharp pruning knife, first dis- 
infected with corrosive sublimate, and the wound immediately 
painted with an antiseptic paint. It is advisable to avoid 
wounding euonymus plants when cultivating in their vicinity 
to aid in preventing the spread of aerial crown gall. 

—Claire Norton. 
Silver Plume, Colo. 











AQ Subscription to Horticulture 


Is a perfect Christmas Gift, certain to be appreciated 
by your gardening friends. Coming to them twice a 
month it is a constant year round reminder of you. 


Use the order form enclosed in this issue for your 
Christmas gift subscriptions. Mail now — lest you 
forget. 

HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 


THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


# FP126 









Is ready at all 
times for the 
examination of 
photographs, 
stamps, textiles, 
documents, paint sur- 
faces, and identifica- 
tion and study of Insects, 
Fungi and Plant Diseases. 


4%" high 25 power beautifully finished 
Postpaid in U. 8S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








For a Christmas Gift 


that will bring 
lasting cheer 

Send a CAPE 
COD WINDOW 


WHATNOT 
An ideal remem- 
brance for the 
|| flower lover and 
} collector. 

3 shelves $3.00 
2 shelves 2.00 
Shipped post- 
a to any point 

the U. S. at 
this season if 
you mention 








“Horticulture.” 
Your Gift Card 
enclosed 
Garden City Flora Products 
Newtonville Mass. 


Our new “Made in America” hand 
blown, colored glass miniature vases are 
also appreciated. Send for Folder G. 








First Arrival! 


AMARYLLIS 


Eagerly sought as easily grown 
house plants with extra large 
richly colored, striped blooms. 


Mammoth Bulbs, 65¢ each 
3 for $1.70, $6.50 per dozen 


Postpaid in New England 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON 














Christmas Collection 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00. 


Debonair Ramesses 
Graf Zeppelin Rapture 
Libelle Schwabengirl 
Maid of Orleans Wurtembergia 
Mildred Louise Yvonne 


Write Dept. H for New Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 









pH ag dat hg 


Amazing 24 to 3 in. flowers, earliest 
of all Marigolds. Red and gold vari- 
egated; some all red. Everblooming, 
’» from 8 weeks after sowing till frost. 
. 144-ft. plants. Last 
year’s price 25c,no 
only: Packet 10c 
y ut flowers 600 seeds for $1. 
keep Zweeks Seed Catalog free. pos 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 340 Burpee Bidg..Philadelphia 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 

















The Bush-Brown's New Book 


‘America’s Garden Book,’ by Louise and James Bush-Brown. Published 
by Charles Scribner and Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

The title of this book would indicate that it must be un- 
usually comprehensive, with a range covering about every- 
thing which grows in this country’s gardens. As a matter of 
fact, the publishers call it the most complete garden book 
ever issued—‘‘invaluable to the expert and essential to the 
amateur.’’ One might quarrel a little with this claim without 
detracting from the value of the book itself. 

It is quite obvious that the authors of the book, with their 
long experience at the School of Horticulture in Ambler, Pa., 
must know their subject well. They have, indeed, collected 
a vast amount of informative material in the 1222 pages which 
the book contains; and a very complete index makes the con- 
tents readily available. The tables are especially useful and the 
illustrations are reasonably adequate. This book will help 
garden makers to solve many problems. 


Addition to Burbank Literature 


“Partner of Nature,’’ by Luther Burbank. Edited by Wilbur Hall. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Luther Burbank’s fame has not grown with time. Rather the 
contrary. Nevertheless, Burbank made his mark on his genera- 
tion and did much to create an interest greater than existed 
before his day in the hybridization of plants. It is rather 
interesting, therefore, to have a book which reveals his own 
attitude towards the work which he did. This reviewer's 
opinion is, however, that the book will only feed the flames 
of controversy which always spring up when Luther Bur- 
bank’s name is mentioned. 


Important Plant Propagation Book 


‘Propagation of Horticultural Plants,’’ by Guy W. Adriance and Fred R. 
Brison. Published by the McGraw-Hill Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Although this is a textbook in fact and general appearance, 
it may be considered a highly useful reference book as well. 
It is entirely up-to-date in its discussion of plant growth sub- 
stances, and illustrates, besides describing, all the well-tested 
methods of grafting and budding garden and orchard plants, 
as well as the growing of such plants from seeds and cuttings. It 
is a book which can be warmly recommended to professionals 
and amateurs alike. 


A New Book About Many Things 


““The Gardener’s Week-End Book,’’ by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde and Eric 
Parker. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.50. 

If the word ‘‘mélange’’ can be applied to a book, it is appro- 
priate in this case. The well-known name of Miss Rohde, one 
of the authors of this book, indicates its English origin. The 
contents range all the way from poetry and literary quotations 
to a section giving the botanical names attached to common 
plants. It is, as the title suggests, a book to pick up for a half- 
hour on a week-end holiday. 


Amateurs Write for Amateurs 


“The Small Garden,’’ by Katharine and Arthur Storm. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

This book was written by amateurs, who have enjoyed their 
garden work and feel like passing on to others some of the 
lessons they have learned. That fact makes it useful and read- 
able, even if somewhat disjointed. Seasoned garden makers 
will be interested in what the authors have to say about plant 
combinations for garden- and color-effects. 
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Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 
Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN 
Autumn-Winter Soil Treatment are 
given new strength and new beauty. 
TEROGEN restores vitality of plants 
attacked by mildew, blackspot, and 
other fungous diseases. Supplies vital 
chemical elements. Buy at garden sup- 
ply stores, or write for free helpful 
bulletin, ‘‘Winter Care of Roses.” 


Rose Mfg. Ce., 588 Ogen Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTUMN - WINTER 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 


5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft., 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
F.o.b. Philadelphia 
Send for booklet of other 
distinctive fences 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 


Germantown PHILA., PA. 











Try our FERTILPEAT — Mixture of 


Cattle Manure & Peat Moss, 
E> 100 Ibs., $1.50 > 
$25 per ton "in ton lots 
Will Not Burn — Retains Moisture 
Well-rotted Cattle Manure, ton $7.00 
In 4-ton lots, $5.00 per ton 


100 lb. bag, $1.00 
E. L. SHUTE Line Lexington, Pa. 








Est. 1894 
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New Plants Tested in Ohio 


HE best coleus I have seen is Coleus astrobolanthes. Cen- 

taurea, Star of the Desert, is also excellent. Rudbeckia hirta 
hybrids are good long-blooming flowers. They will average 
perhaps seven all-browns—a much desired color in arrange- 
ments—out of 100. 

Asclepias curassavica, an annual or perennial if protected, 
is a pretty orange color. Gaillardia Ruby is bright, while gail- 
lardia Tangerine is good, but I only netted one of 50 really 
that color. The rest were odd shades and many with narrow 
yellow tips, the exact colors found in the marigolds Harmony 
and Josephine. 

Of the Constance Spry vegetables, the beet tops were not 
too bad to look at, but it seems to me we have much more attrac- 
tive flower leaf materials. Variegated kale has nicely crimped 
leaves. At times, the stems are a truly gorgeous lavender-purple 
shade. I am told the variegated effect comes after early frost. 
The mountain spinach, Atriplex hortensis cupreata, is un- 
usually pretty, particularly the red ones with dark violet stems, 
giving much the same effect that is achieved with salvia Purple 
Prince. Scabiosa fisheri from Manchuria is handsome. Gaura, 
although not new, brightens the garden. With me it gives a 
sort of low apple-blossom effect. The flowers fall readily and 
are of little use to cut. 

Aster Harrington’s Pink is a gorgeous true color. The flower 
has good size and form. The dwarfs Ronald and Victor make 
a good low hedge. If blue or rose-purple are desired in taller 
plants with larger flowers, Constance and Mme. Carroy can 
be grown, the latter being the most beautiful of all. All make 
a solid color mass. Before they become mounds of color they 
are often mistaken for a teucrium hedge. 

Phlox subulata is now available in new tones. Emerald 
Cushion seems evergreen and is almost the same color in flower 


as Daphne cneorum. 
—AMrs. R. L. Ross. 


Tallmadge, Ohio. 


A New Late Hardy Aster 


_— the 400 varieties of asters in the testing gardens of 
the Waltham Field Station of the Massachusetts State 
College, the outstanding variety this year was Curtis Pink. 
This aster was sent to the station by an amateur in the Middle 
West, who declared it superior to the popular Harrington’s 
Pink. Unquestionably, the new variety proves to be a worthy 
rival of the older sort, and because of its unusually late-flower- 
ing period, it will at least supplement it, if not replace it 
entirely. 

At Waltham, when the blooms of Harrington’s Pink were 
at their best on September 20, the buds of Curtis Pink were 
opening. The plants were in good flower on October 1 and 
held well until October 15. 

Gardeners who have enjoyed Harrington’s Pink aster since 
it became available two years ago will appreciate Curtis Pink 
in that it extends the season two weeks longer, with the same 
bright rose-pink color, and with flowers a little larger and 
more open in habit than those of its predecessor. Both varie- 
ties should be sheared back one-half height June 1 and again 
July 1 to prevent legginess. 

—Ray M. Koon. 


Waltham, Mass. 














New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each 
with accurate and authoritative indication of pronunciation 
and a concise definition—25c postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















| SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS 





| Return it in five days and get your money back if you are not satisfied! 
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This Winter Try “HYDROPONICS”! 


A fascinating field of research for 
any lover of growing plants! 


The first step is to order 


By Ellis and Swaney 


The first—the best—the authori- freshing to read a sane presenta- 
tative book on this important tion appealing not only to the 
subject. technical worker but the layman 
as well.” —H. B. Tukey, Chief of 
Research, American Society for 
Horticultural Science. 


“A thorough and scientific treat- 
ment of the subject, carefully de- 
veloped from experiment, obser- 
vation and well-founded personal 
knowledge.”—Garden Digest. 


“Thoroughly practical in treat- 
ment . . . this is a book that 
should be in the hands of all per- 

“There has been so much writ- sons concerned with the operation 
ten about water culture—so much of gardens and greenhouses.” — 
of it misleading — that it is re- Canadian Horticulture. 


160 pages—profusely illustrated—$2.75 
At your bookstore or direct from the publishers 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York 


Make it a Gift Book 


Christmas 
MAGIC GARDENS ¥ 


By Rosetta E. Clarkson 


A modern chronicle of herbs and savory seeds. A delightful 
foundation book for gardeners and arm-chair gardeners. De- 
tailed information about more than 200 herbs. 60 illustrations 
from old herbals. Just published. $3.00. 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR VY 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 


“It should solve many a gift problem, at Christmas or any other 
time.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 320 natural colored 
photographs. Formerly $7.50. Now $2.95. 


AN ARTIST’S HERBAL ¥ 
By Louise Mansfield 


“This book is a joy to the eye not only of the herb-devotees but 
of the artist.” —Boston Herald. Formerly $2.50. Now $1.00. 


AROUND THE YEAR 
IN THE GARDEN ¥ 
By F. F. Rockwell 


Start the year right with this book, which is arranged in fifty- 
two chapters, each telling what to do in the garden every week 
in the year. Reissued with new material. Illustrated with colored 
plates, halftones, and diagrams. $3.00. 


A Check List of Suggestions 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 

















PLANTS THRIVE INDOORS WITH 


LIQUID 
PLANT 
TRADEMARK FOOD 


Have a garden patch on your window sill! 
Kem makes plants sturdier, foliage more 
profuse, flowers larger, more numerous. 
Ohio user says, ““Best I have ever used... 
send another gallon.” 

Grows Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 
Scientific formula assures immediate, amaz- 
ing results. Economical, easy to use, simply 
dilute with water. Free instructions. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 
25e 50c $1.00 $4.25 


At seed stores everywhere, or send $1 for 
gallon ($1.25 west of Mississippi River) to 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 





ATTRACT BIRDS 
with this rustic suet or 
seed holder 
Send 80c to 
BIRD CRAFTERS 
246 Park Avenue 
Takoma Pk., Maryland 


Catalog of other feeders on 
request. 





Send for catalogue of 
Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 








WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 


TO QUALITY BULBS 
Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
For your free copy, write: 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L.I!., N. Y. 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Oatalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





DO YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 


Order this feeder now with its 
wonderful Howes Bird Attrac- 
tor, a scientific bird lure, a 
bag of special seeds and full 
directions. Only $1.00 postpaid 
east of the Mississippi. Else- 
where $1.25. 

Circular F-26 with many 
photographs on request. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
776 Rachelle Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 





SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $] QQ) 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE —socrpain 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2 
yr. eld field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL stake 


GARDENER’S FRIEND 
P 20 Keystone Plant Labels & 
Stakes (pyralin label, alum- 
inum stake), 100 green pyra- 
lin tie on labels. 1 Weather- 
proof pencil. Assorted box $2. 
Write for Garden Gift Catalog 
W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Chrysanthemums at “Breeze Hill’’ 


EB: chrysanthemum show this year has been really superb. 
I am reminded of the time something like ten years ago 
when the old variety Normandie opened some blooms about 
August 25, which fact excited me considerably because of the 
earliness. At that time I was in close correspondence with a 
man who was a great rose producer and also a great chrysan- 
themum producer. Quite excitedly I sent him details and plants 
of this early blooming chrysanthemum, but I never heard from 
him after that about what happened. The explanation came 
when I realized that it was his interest to have chrysanthe- 
mums as late as possible, after Christmas if that might happen, 
while we garden folks needed them early. 

When Harlan P. Kelsey turned loose the Korean chrysan- 
themum, and Alex Cumming began to play with it, things 
happened, and are still happening. These Koreans are very 
different from the old varieties based on Chrysanthemum in- 
dicum, and they come through each year more pleasingly, it 
seems to me. 

The excitement at “Breeze Hill’’ began this year when 
Lovelight opened. A dozen or twenty other varieties, all single 
or semi-double, all large, all of clear colors, and with a pleasing 
bush form, are available, and I am counseling those who care 
to read these notes to provide themselves in 1940 with Korean 
hybrids which can be tucked away in various corners getting 
enough sunlight to bring them on, and giving the glint of 
bloom when it is needed, after the first but not the “‘black’’ 
frost. 

At ‘Breeze Hill’’ there runs a long hedge of the Japanese 
yew, inside of which on one street is a trial bed of roses. Back 
of the roses, between the roses and the hedge, chrysanthemums 
were planted and when the roses are getting through the 
chrysanthemums are coming in. My suggestion is, therefore, 
the use of these unobtrusive, undemanding plants to give late 
Fall color. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


More About the Fringed Gentians 


INCE writing of my experiences with fringed gentians, 

Gentiana crinita, (Horticulture, October 1) I have had 
some interesting correspondence with Mr. G. G. Nearing of 
Ridgewood, N. J., who has also grown them for years. In 
fact, he has a method which, for the average home gardener, 
may be simpler than mine. 

He uses a soil made up of seven parts peat, seven parts sand, 
two or more parts spent mushroom manure with a little dense 
silt-loam added and sometimes a little more pure sand. The 
seed is sown thinly in four-inch pots and the pots are placed 
in a shaded coldframe in very shallow water. In June he thins 
out the plants, leaving a half-dozen of the strongest plants, 
which are fertilized heavily with one part of nitrate of potash 
and two parts superphosphate. The plants remain there until 
the following April when each potful is carefully shifted into 
an eight-inch pot of acid loam, peat, old manure and plenty 
of sand. He then tops the surface with gravel and fertilizes 
heavily. The pots are left in the shallow pan of water all season 
and additional fertilizer is given the plants later. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Boston, Mass. 














add new thrills to winter months. 


Their radiant, sparkling beauty brings distinction and charm to your greenhouse You'll 
attain new happiness growing LONGVIEW prize-winning Camellias ..... floral treasures of ¥ 
yester-years. 7 
CATALOG of easy calture, free blooming Me i: ) (a, 828), | 
er vaneties, GRATIS. Mention this magazine. $ ‘fongview ALABAMA 
CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 
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THE PLANT 
BUYERS INDEX 


(New Fourth Edition) 
Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of ornamental plant ma- 
terial in actual commerce in America, 
me Neg over 30,000 subjects—bulbs, 

. peonies, evergreens, delphin- 
fais " rock plants, lilies, lupines and 
columbines. Everything but strictly 
greenhouse Orchids. 


Fully indexed both in Latin names, 
common names and sources ofsupply. 





An invaluable source of informa- 
tion. Buy and use your copy now. 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 
DUXBURY MASS. 








THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and 
recommended by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn 

Herbs: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 

$1.00 each (postpaid in U. S.) 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








YEWS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS and a general line of 
other Hardy Ornamentals. 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS for gardeners: Send 
for special booklet on S-L-N Plant Stakes 
and Garden Accessories. W. B. Esselen, 
80-B, Boylston St., Boston, Mass 





SEED PODS—Dried Gourds—Crafts. Send 
for interesting free list to John MacIntyre, 
Box 129, West Hartford, Conn. 





GREENHOUSES redicut, $69.75 up. Com- 
plete except foundation and heater. George 
Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





TRUE LILIUM Candidum Salonika Seeds, 
$7.50 by oz. Postage free (cash with order). 
Immediate delivery. Abbé Souillet, Milly- 
Gennes, Maine-et-Loire, France. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





HERBS FOR CHRISTMAS—Gifts for diffi- 
cult friends and relatives. Free catalog or 
send $1.00 for SURPRISE BOX. Margaret 
Norton, The Little House, 146 Leonard 
Street, Annisquam, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MRS. FRANCIS B. CROWNINSHIELD 
personally recommends Henry E. Brown, 
whom she employed as second gardener for 
seven years. He is now open to fill a similar 
position or take charge of a small estate 

Very able and of excellent character. T. M., 

Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 











YOUNG MAN, one year Stockbridge School, 
Amherst, wants work in greenhouse, nursery 
or florist shop. Driver’s license. , 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





